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This photograph of a surf fisherman checking his lines while 
fishing on Emerald Isle left our Photo Competition judges 
dreaming of the beach. Over 1,500 images were entered 
in the contest. PHOTOGRAPH BY NEIL JERNIGAN. 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


iles Sampson was a full day into rescuing people from floodwaters in his home- 
M town of Lumberton last October when he got a phone call alerting him to another 
potential disaster: his own home. Sampson had been so busy helping others on the day 
after Hurricane Matthew made landfall that he had not considered whether he too 
might be a victim. 
With his wife Candice, five months pregnant with their 


first child, safely at her parents’ house, Sampson simply 
NORTH 
CAROLINA 


had not been concerned with the state of his own prop- 
erty. Unfortunately, he had reason to be. He raced 
home to find it surrounded by waist-deep water. His 
garage had flooded. His wife’s car was ruined, as was ENFORCEMENT 
the ductwork and insulation below his home. “I never 
would have imagined that I would see so much water in my 
front yard,” he said. 

Sampson, 23, spent just two days cleaning up and clearing out his home before return- 
ing to work. The water around his home was still rising, but Sampson decided that his 
time would best be spent on the job. “It took my mind off of my own issues, to be able 
to help other people who were in far worse condition than I was in,” he said. 

There were plenty of people to help. Sampson’s stories are similar to those of the 
dozens of wildlife officers who came from across the state to help rescue, assist and pro- 
tect the people most impacted by Hurricane Matthew. Like his colleagues, Sampson tells 
seemingly unbelievable tales of stepping off his boat onto the roofs of houses, of vehicles 
swallowed by floodwaters, and of the desperation and relief from the people he came across. 
He recalls one situation in which he and Capt. David O’Neal spent about an hour making 
their way to a house down a flooded dirt road, alternating between boat and truck, to find 
a family running low on water and hope. “They were so grateful to see us.” 

Sampson and his wife spent about two weeks with her parents before returning to 
their house without heating or air conditioning. Yet Sampson declines to complain. Just 
like in the aftermath of Hurricane Matthew, he prefers to think of others. 

“It was definitely heartbreaking,” he said, “not so much for my own house but 
because there were so many people that don’t have a home to go back to. There are so 
many houses that were completely ruined. My house was barely touched compared to 
so many houses that we have seen .. . It’s just heartbreaking.” 


ilas 
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foice of the ‘North Carolina’ 
Jutdoors 


just wanted to send a note and say how much 
enjoyed Mike Zlotnicki’s article interview with 
orth Carolina’s own Eddie Nickens (“Voice of 
1e Outdoors,” November/December 2016). My 
‘ife and | recently took the time to purchase 
ckets and attend, “Tales from the Wild” with 
ickens, and it was a wonderful evening. The 
ideshow he presented with the stories he told 
vared a little different perspective on the life 
f an outdoor writer. There was a neat story 
bout him and his daughter at sea in a kayak 
nd encountering a whale under the boat and 
is daughter saying how she looked deeply into 
s eye and could see it looking at her. Not every- 
ne will ever get that great opportunity with 
reir child — perks of the job. 

| went into the evening thinking, “Wow, 
nis guy has the life.” What | came away with, 
esides it being a lot of work, is that the job 
ntails doing things that you do not want to 
o—such as climbing rock cliffs or tall trees 
or the perfect picture or story despite a great 
>ar of heights. | also see that the lifestyle comes 
ith great sacrifice from his family, especially 
is wife Julie. 

Thank you for sharing the story of one of 
lorth Carolina's great treasures. It is easy to 
ee Nickens’ true passion for the outdoors, 
icluding right here in our own backyard of 
lorth Carolina. 

J.T. Atwell, Jr. 
Raleigh 


Beyond the Call 


I'd just like to say a few kind 
words regarding Officer 
Brandon Jones in Davidson 
County. Officer Jones met 
me anda friend of mine to 
show us around on Uwharrie 
Game Land and help us pre- 
pare for an upcoming deer 
hunt. We walked together in 
the woods for about an hour 
as he showed us good places 
to hunt. He told us to give 
him a call if we happen to get 
one and he'll help us drag it out. 

What makes this even more noteworthy is 
that Officer Jones took the time to help us on 
his day off. | am a new hunter and very appre- 
ciative of him being so helpful and nice to talk 
to us about the great outdoors. Your officer 
went above and beyond his duty/obligation to 
help us find a good spot for deer hunting. 


Ben Anderson 
High Point 


Rabbit Memories 
| enjoyed the article in the November/December 
issue about rabbit hunting (“The Rabbit Pack”) 
and the friendship among members of this 
group over the years. It reminds me of an 
annual Thanksgiving rabbit hunt in the 1940s 
and 50s. This was in the Shady Grove com- 
munity 10 miles south of Winston. There were 
hound dogs (black and tan) and everybody had 
a stick —no guns. One of the guys was Jay 
Clodfelter, who had a stiff knee as a result of a 
World War II wound. In spite of that, he was 
usually the first at the thicket or brush pile 
where the rabbit had taken refuge. 

Jeff Weavil 


Germantown 


An Untimely Lunch Break 

Yes, | can relate to some of the miscues shared 
by deer hunters in your article (“Lessons 
Learned,” September/October 2016). When 
hunting in California more than 25 years ago, 
| climbed a scrub oak tree near a thick patch 


LETTERS FROM READERS 


of poison oak (fortunately, I’m immune). After 
about two hours, | climbed down to stretch 
my muscles and eat my pastrami and Swiss 
cheese sandwich on a pumpernickel bagel. | 
leaned my rifle against the tree and took a 
couple of bites from my sandwich. Within 10 
minutes, | heard someone tramping through the 
brush behind me. | was certain it was another 
hunter, so | did not reach for my rifle. When 
the noise grew louder, | looked over my shoulder 
and saw the intruder, a 6-point buck at 50 feet 
or less. He stood still and stared at me, so! 
decided to move slowly and retrieve my rifle. 
He did a 180 degree turn and bolted away. 
| moved to North Carolina four years ago 
and shot a ‘forked horn’ buck last season. | 
stayed in the tree stand, ate my peanut butter 
and jelly sandwich and did not leave the stand 
until sundown plus 30 minutes. We found the 
buck 75 yards from the tree stand the next 
morning. North Carolina sure beats California 
for hunting —I'm glad | relocated! 
Ben Bankard 
Greenville 


Long Live Decoys 
| really enjoyed Keith Hendrickson’s article from 
last December about the Decoy Carvers Guild 
(“Preserving a Waterfowl Tradition,” 
November/December 2015).| ama Boy Scout 
from Greensboro and have always had an itch for 
North Carolina’s history and preserving the past. 
The writer of the article is also a friend of my 
father, and that was a calling for me to read it. 
Mr. Hendrickson has made decoys for us and 
has hunted with us as well. We've always liked 
getting cool or interesting decoys for the house, 
but the way Core Sound decoys are made is 
really fascinating. | had gone to the State Fair 
and met a couple of decoy carvers and got to 
see how some were made and how they influ- 
enced past hunters and the hunters of today. | 
hope that the tradition is continually brought 
to people throughout the state and continuous 
efforts are made to preserve North Carolina’s 
traditions and history. 


Thomas Crocker 
Greensboro 


Letters should be sent via e-mail to letters@ncwildlife.org or through regular mail to Letters, Wildlife in North Carolina magazine, 1712 Mail Service Center, 
Raleigh, NC 27699-1712. Please include your name, address and daytime phone number. Letters chosen for publication may be edited for clarity and length. Editor 
Josh Leventhal may be reached at 919-707-0177 and Associate Editor Mike Zlotnicki at 919-707-0175. To subscribe call 1-800-786-2721. 
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When Frank Ellison won the 2015 Wildlife in North Carolina Photo Competition, he considered 
skipping the 2016 contest. After all, nobody has won it twice — until now. “Wow is my first 
reaction,” Ellison said upon learning of his repeat victory. “I was going to sit this out because there 


is no way for me to top last year’s win. | decided ‘What the heck? You never know ’til you try.’” 


Ellison, who won the Grand Prize last year with his detailed photograph of an assassin fly, took the 
top spot again this year with a portrait of young “One Eye,” an American alligator he discovered at 
Calabash Lakes in Carolina Shores. 

“Tm thinking he lost that eye in a fight over territory,” Ellison said of the alligator that, as the name he 
gave it suggests, has only one eye. “There used to be two gators in that [lake] when I first started going 
there. Now there’s just him. I think I got his good side.” 

Ellison, who prefers to photograph wildlife over people, said he is careful not to get too close to the 
alligator and have it become accustomed to human contact. He also had a caveat for would-be alligator 
photographers: “When shooting the baby gators, beware, the mother will come after you.” 

As for shooting contest-winning photos, Ellison said, “There’s some skill in it, but there’s also a lot of 
luck in it. I bet Pve shot (“One Eye”) 1,000 times and maybe gotten 10 crystal-clear frames.” 

An uptick in entries resulted in over 1,500 images submitted by Wildlife in North Carolina readers. 
Narrowing the field to select fewer than 40 winning photos is not an easy task. 

“Every year we are fortunate to have so many photographers submit great images to our competition,” 
said Wildlife in North Carolina Art Director Marsha Tillett, who serves as one of the judges. “It is with 
excitement and joy that we pored through more than 1,500 entries to find the best of the best. This year’s 
winning photograph was a stunning portrait of an American alligator. The power and beauty in this image 
are exceptional. It’s photographs like this one, and the others featured in this issue, that give voice to the 
natural wonders of North Carolina.” 

The other judges for this year’s contest included staff graphic designers Bryant Cole and Amy Friend, 
staff photographer Melissa McGaw, and Wildlife Resources Commission Social Media and Video Manager 
Thomas Harvey. Also serving as a judge was Mike Dunn, a retired senior manager of outreach at the N.C. 
Museum of Natural History and a veteran wildlife photographer in his own right. 

Four entrants in this year’s competition had at least three photographs finish in the top six spots of 
various categories. (Each judge picked a personal top 10 list for each category before the group settled on 
a mutual top six. Places 4 through 6 were selected as alternates in case any of the top three photographs 
were disqualified for a rules violation.) Neil Jernigan had five photos place in four different categories, 
Eric Abernethy had five in five categories, Timothy Faulkner had four in three categories, and Daniel Pullen 
had three in three categories. 

All winning photographs may be seen on exhibit through March at the N.C. Museum of Natural Sciences 
in Raleigh and on our website at newildlife.org. 


—Mike Zlotnicki 
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GRAND PRIZE WILDLIFE IN NORTH CAROLINA 2016 PHOTO COMPETITION 


Frank Ellison, Clemmons 


Alligator close up 


[his is a picture of young One Eye. I call this alligator that because it only has one eye (it lost the other one as a 
baby). One Eye lives in the very small pond in front of Calabash Lakes in Carolina Shores. I visit the alligator 


often to shoot its picture and it is always calm and cooperative. I think it even enjoys having its picture taken. 


(Nikon D700, Nikon 70—200mm/2.8 with teleconverter at 400mm, f/10, 1/60 of asecond, ASA 200) 
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BIRDS FIRST PLACE 


Jim Parnell, Wilmington 
Turkey in wheat 


I do a lot of my photography from the window of my vehicle. On this June morning, I was cruising 
slowly along a farm road on the Shaw farm near Clarkton. As I slowly rolled past a wheat field with 


camera and mounted telephoto lens extending from the window, I saw a hen turkey’s head pop up 
among the ripening wheat heads. This photo is the result. 


(Nikon D4, Nikon 600 mm/f4, £/5.6, 1/6,400 of a second, ISO 1,600) 
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BIRDS SECOND PLACE 
James Allen, Zebulon 
Geese in flight 


| took this on a brisk November morning at 
Shelley Lake in Raleigh as dawn illuminated 
a heavy mist over the water. On this particu- 
lar morning, I was watching a lone king- 
fisher when I heard Canada geese calling as 
they approached from across the lake. With 
the limited light, I thought V'd try some 
slow shutter-speed pans. The mist created a 
dreamy, abstract background, and the slow 
shutter preserved a sense of movement in 


the geese. 


(Canon 7D, Tokina 300mm F2.8 AF II SD 
model, gold ring, with a 2x Kenko MC4 tele- 
converter at 600mm, f/6.3, 1/15 of a second, 
ISO 400) 


BIRDS THIRD PLACE 
Adam Berry, Winston-Salem 
Green heron 


[ took this image on High Rock Lake in 
Davidson County while photographing 
bird activity in a small rookery. This beauti- 
ful green heron was perched on a low stump 
as it watched the water. I was able to capture 
this image just as it leaned forward to dive 


for a fish. 


(Nikon D4, Nikon 600mm /f/4, 1/1,250, 
ISO 2,800) 
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MAMMALS FIRST PLACE 


Bobby Nicks, Cary 
Feeding elk 


This photo was shot in the Cataloochee Valley in the Smoky Mountains. I took some shots of elk in the dis- 
tance, but nothing great. Then this elk started walking toward me, so I stayed out of sight behind an old 
barn. He stopped about 70 feet away on the other side of the barn, and I stepped out from behind the barn 
and started shooting. He didn’t seem bothered by me as he just kept eating. After a few minutes he slowly 

walked away. I picked out the photo that I liked the best and decided to name the elk Bubba. He just looks 
like a Bubba to me, standing there with grass sticking out of the side of his mouth. 


(Canon 5D Mark Ill, Canon 500/f4 with a 1.4X extender, f/7, 1/500 of a second, ISO 3,200, spot metering) 
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MAMMALS SECOND PLACE 


Adam Berry, Winston-Salem 
Doe in mist 


This photo was taken along the Yadkin 
River in Clemmons. I was searching the 
trees for barred owls on a very foggy 
morning when I came across this curious 
young doe. She watched me attentively 
for a few minutes until she went quietly 
on her way, disappearing into the fog. 


(Nikon D4, Nikon 600mm, f/4, 1/1,250 
of a second, ISO 3,200) 


MAMMALS THIRD PLACE 


Mark Gallerani, Greensboro 
Weasel with prey 


I took this picture at Haw River State Park. I 
was actually trying to photograph Baltimore 
orioles, which I had never seen before in 
Greensboro. I saw something strange that 
was half-hopping, half-running near the 
small lake. When it finally stopped I got a 
few pictures through the tall, wet grass. It 
was a weasel and it had a young rabbit (best 
guess) in its mouth. It was really struggling 
to run, as it looks like the rabbit was at least 
its equal in size. The weasel then quickly 
disappeared into some brush. I got lucky 
with this one. 


(Canon 5D Mark Ill, Canon 500m, f/4 with 


1.4 teleconverter at 700mm, f/5.6, 1/200, 
ISO 250) 
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REPTILES & AMPHIBIANS FIRST PLACE 


Eric Abernethy, Asheboro 
Pregnant rattlesnake 


This is a gravid timber rattlesnake photographed last May after she emerged from hibernation in 

Randolph County. She sat at this spot for five days before I took some fisheye shots of her. Little did I 

know she would be gone the next day. I chose to shoot her with a fisheye lens because of the perspec- 
tive, giving the viewer the feeling of actually being on the ground with her. 


(Nikon D7000, Nikon 10.5mm Fisheye, f/10, 1/200 of a second, ISO 500) 
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REPTILES & AMPHIBIANS 
SECOND PLACE 


Timothy Faulkner, Kinston 
Toad in the rain 


My friend Neil Jernigan and I were out look- 
ng for animals one rainy evening when we 
same across this toad and decided to use 
some creative lighting while photographing 
t. | placed the flash in front of the frog and 
was able to catch the water that was in the air. 


‘Canon 5D MkII, Canon 100mm macro 
ens, f/11, 1/160 of a second, ISO 200, 
Canon flash off camera) 


REPTILES & AMPHIBIANS 
THIRD PLACE 


rimothy Faulkner, Kinston 
slack Racer 


Neil Jernigan and I were in Goose Creek 
state Park one Saturday afternoon when we 
lecided to stop and lift some metal that was 
aying on the ground and discovered this 
young black racer. | got low and shot him 
vith my 70—200 at f/2.8, which gave a 
sreat view and depth to the snake. 


Canon 7D MkII, Tamron 70-200, f/2.8, 
1/640 of a second, ISO 100) 
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INVERTEBRATES FIRST PLACE 
Alan Clark, Raleigh 
Spider spinning 


I encountered this spider on a September morning while shooting nature photographs at the Brickhouse 
Road waterfowl impoundment in the Upper Falls Lake Watershed in Durham County. I watched it 
spinning its beautiful web above the trail for over an hour, photographing its progress in dappled light 
under a canopy of trees. 


(Nikon D800, Nikon 300mm f/4 lens and 1.7x teleconverter at 500mm, f/11, 1/160 of a second, ISO 
3,200, Gitzo tripod and Wimberly Sidekick) 
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INVERTEBRATES SECOND PLACE 


Eric Abernethy, Asheboro 
Carpenter bee on the wing 


A carpenter bee hovers above the shores of 
Lake Lucas in Asheboro. Whenever I’m 
kayaking at Lake Lucas I always keep an 
eye out for flying dragonflies and butter- 
flies to catch them in flight, and this car- 
penter bee was no different. Sometimes 
you get lucky. 


(Nikon, D7000, Nikon 85—400mm, 
£/8, 1/250 of asecond, ISO 100, Nikon 
SB 800 flash) 


INVERTEBRATES THIRD PLACE 


Daniel Pullen, Buxton 
Cannonball jellyfish 


During the summer months, we get a hand- 
ful of days when the water is “gin clear.” 
This was one of those days. I went out to 
get photos of cannonball jellyfish. It’s really 
cool because each jellyfish has a little posse 
of fish hanging around. Just don’t get too 
close, because they can sting you. 


(Nikon D4s, Nikon 35mm /1.4, £/5.6, 
1/250th, ISO 100, AquaTech Delphin 
water housing) 
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WILD PLANTS FIRST PLACE 


Eric Abernethy, Asheboro 
Late-day lily pads 


This is one of the most stunning displays of natural light that I have ever encountered. 
Late day thunderstorms had just moved through, and golden setting sunlight began 
penetrating through raindrops that had collected on the lily pads of varying colors in 
a pond near my Randolph County home. The water drop colors were altered by adding 
late-day golden sunlight color to them. I had always wanted to photograph raindrops 
on lily pads. I never imagined it would look like this when my opportunity arrived. 


(Nikon, D7000, 105mm Macro, f/14, 1/400 of a second, ISO 320) 
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WILD PLANTS 
SECOND PLACE 


Alan Clark, Raleigh 
Milkweed seeds 


ve been fascinated by milkweed plants 
since childhood, and my appreciation has 
only grown as an experienced photogra- 
pher. Seeing these plants release their seeds 
in. late summer and fall is always a treat. 
My goal with this image was to capture the 
beauty of their spreading silky parachutes 
is they prepare to be freed into the wind. 


‘Nikon D810, Nikon 105mm f/2.8 lens. 
'/14, 1/400 second, ISO 800) 


WILD PLANTS 

THIRD PLACE 

Ginny Williams, Raleigh 
-all colors 


Last Halloween, my husband and I took an 
afternoon hike in Durant Nature Park in 
Raleigh to take fall photos. It was my first 
‘ime visiting the park. Right after we arrived 
it the lake, a rainbow leaf caught my eye. | 
knew it was something special because it 
nad all of the fall colors in one little leaf. 

| started taking pictures right away so | 
wouldn’t lose all of that beautiful light and 
made sure to capture the fall foliage reflec- 
‘ion in the background. | think this color- 
‘ul leaf is a perfect representation of the 
changes we see throughout the fall season. 


‘Nikon D90, Nikon 105mm, f/5.6, 1/320 
>f a second, ISO 200) 
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OUTDOOR RECREATION FIRST PLACE 


Daniel Pullen, Buxton 
Sunset surfer 


I had pulled up in the parking lot at the Frisco Pier and saw the sunset going nuclear. I 

couldn't get my hooded full wetsuit and boots on quickly enough. The water temper- 
ature was in the upper 50s. I was able to swim out and capture a handful of images before 
the colors faded. I got lucky when this surfer decided to paddle back out for one more wave. 


(Nikon D4s, Nikon 35mm /1.4, f2.8, 1/125 of a second, ISO 200, AquaTech Delphin 
water housing) 
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OUTDOOR RECREATION 
SECOND PLACE 


Brendan Gartner, Swansboro 
Crab pot 


I took this picture in late winter canoeing back from Bear Island in Hammocks Beach State Park. The wind was kind enough to go 
| completely calm for my paddle home. I had passed this crab pot a number of times on other trips and never paid much attention to 
it. On this day, however, I thought that the combination of thick clouds, a crab pot just below the surface and the tide gently pulling 
at the buoy created a powerful yet serene image of the Bogue Sound waters. 
| 


(Galaxy s5, 4.8mm, f/2.2, 1/270 of a second, ISO 40) 


UTDOOR RECREATION 
HIRD PLACE 


Charles English, Wilmington 
Tide pool 


As I was walking the beach | noticed all of 
the clouds and pools and reflections. | wanted 
to get my DSLR but I knew everything would : — ti 
change if | went back to my house. So I got aoe = 
my iPhone and waited for this woman pick- 
ing up seashells to walk into the frame. I 
changed it to black-and-white for drama. 


(iPhone 5S, 29mm, f/2.2 1/5,882, ISO 32) 
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WILD LANDSCAPES FIRST PLACE 


Carey Plemmons, South Mills 
Pier in the storm 


Winter Storm Jonas produced high winds and surf at Frisco Pier last January. The winds kicked 
up so much sand and sea spray that it was challenging to photograph. I slowed the shutter speed 
down to catch all the spray coming off the top of the waves that gave it a dreamy effect. Since 
this photograph was taken, Hurricane Matthew has destroyed even more of the storm-battered 
pier, which was expected to be torn down at the end of 2016. 


(Canon 5D MKII, Canon 70—200mm f/2.8L, f/11, 0.6 of a second, ISO 50, manual mode) 
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WILD LANDSCAPES SECOND PLACE 


Daniel Pullen, Buxton 
Unfriendly wave 


Brisk offshore winds groom waves march- 

ing toward the shore of Hatteras Island last 

fall. Looks can be deceiving, because even 

though there’s not a drop of water out of 
place, these are not friendly waves. I wore 

this one on the head and got slammed, then 
pinned on the bottom. 


(Nikon D4s Sigma 85mm /1.4, f/5, 1/1,000 
| of a second, ISO 100, AquaTech Delphin 
| water housing ) 


WILD LANDSCAPES THIRD PLACE 


Kathryn Greven, Winston-Salem 
On Grandfather Mountain 


'Llove the ruggedness and beauty of the 
Grandfather Mountain area. I had gotten up 
early one morning with the vision of a sun- 
rise image with rhododendrons that were 
still in full bloom. I positioned myself on 
top of a boulder that overlooks Grandfather 
Mountain. I captured some sunrise photos 
then turned away from the sun because it 
was too bright. I noticed the clouds, the 
reflection of the clouds in the puddle on the 
boulder, the light hitting the plants as well as 


Grandmother Lake. | arranged myself in order 


to create a composition that provided depth 
and might draw the viewer into the image. 


(Nikon D810, Nikon 14—24mm/2.8 lens 
with polarizer at 14mm, f/16, 1/8 ofa 
second, ISO 100, Really Right Stuff tripod 
‘and ball head) 
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ANIMAL BEHAVIOR FIRST PLACE 


Frank Clemmensen, Durham 


Grasshopper interplay 


My wife and I have a 15-acre property near Falls Lake that I plant with wildflower patches 
and wildlife feed plots, so I usually have good photo opportunities right outside my backdoor. 
I had just received a new macro lens and was anxious to try it out. I was planning on taking 
pictures of the. flowers when I found these two grasshoppers. Normally grasshoppers are quick 
to flee. But as you can see, they were very cooperative, and even let me set up the tripod. 


(Nikon D7200, 90mm Tamron macro lens, f/8, 1/160 of a second, ISO 400, Sirui tripod) 
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ANIMAL BEHAVIOR 
SECOND PLACE 


Charles English, Wilmington 
Barred owl 


| have been photographing these barred owls 
in Burnt Mill Creek in Wilmington for the 
last three years during the spring when they 
are feeding their young. | have hundreds of 
shots of them feeding, flying and catching 
crayfish. This day | was focused on one that 
seemed to fly down every five or 10 minutes 
to catch one. I got in position with the light 
so I would have a fast shutter speed and 
waited for him to dive. When he came down, 
I fired off 10 shots and got this one just as 
he entered the water. 


(Canon 1DX, Canon 100—400 Il, f/5.6, 
1/2,000 of a second, ISO 3,200) 


ANIMAL BEHAVIOR 
THIRD PLACE 


Kirk Pullen, Warsaw 


Carpenter ants on the move 


Every summer I stay at my parents’ home in 
Buxton. They live about as deep in the woods 
as you can get on Hatteras Island, and I have 
always been amazed at how large the carpen- 
ter ants are in their front yard. On this day, 

| noticed a steady stream of carpenter ants 
walking on the wooden fence next to the 
driveway, so I got out my macro lens. One 
of the ants was injured and the other ants 
stopped what they were doing, picked it 
up, and started moving it. 1 am not certain 
whether they were taking it for healing or 
for their next meal, but it would be inter- 
esting to find out. 


(Nikon D750, Tokina 100mm /2.8, 
{/16. 1/500 of a second, ISO 2,500 
Manfrotto tripod) 
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YOUTH PHOTOGRAPHER 13-17 FIRST PLACE 


Josh Hunter, Salisbury 
Silver-spotted skipper 


I was walking around my house looking at our butterfly bush and saw many butterflies all 
over it. With my macro setup in my pocket, | quickly assembled my camera and took mul- 
tiple exposures of all the different species, with this one shot really pointing to me as my 
favorite. After some quick post production, my feelings for this picture remained the same. 


(Canon EOS Rebel T4i, Canon 70—200mm [f4L, 70mm, MOVO Extension Tubes, f/ 4, 
1/1,000th of a second, ISO 1,000) 
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YOUTH PHOTOGRAPHER 13-17 
SECOND PLACE 


Dylan Mintz, Wilmington 
Burrowing owl 


| went for a cruise down the Intracoastal 
Waterway on a warm, clear day in February. I 
got out of my little scout boat and began walk- 
ing down the sand path to the ocean side of 
Masonboro Island. | noticed a strange bird 
flying low to the ground, land about 20 feet 
from me, and scurry into some dry grasses. 
Armed with my camera, I crept to it. It flew 
forth from the grass onto the rock wall of the 
jetty some 30 feet behind me. I was shocked 
because | immediately recognized it as a 
burrowing owl, as seen in the novel, and its 
screen adaption, “Hoot.” | knew this owl was 
very far from its home turf, its closest habitat, 
Florida. This was an awesome opportunity 
to capture a rare encounter. 


(Nikon D3300, AF-S Nikkor 55—200mm, 
{/8, 1/1,000 of a second, ISO 200) 


YOUTH PHOTOGRAPHER 13-17 
THIRD PLACE 


Elizabeth Simmerson, Salisbury 
Gray hairstreak 


My mother and I were walking to a pond 
near our house to see if 1 could get a picture 
of a crane that I had seen there a few times. 
We walked by a beautiful patch of flowers 
with colors ranging from blue to purple to 
yellow, and there were butterflies and moths 
everywhere! One little butterfly caught my 
eye. It had striped antennae, which were 
fascinating! | crouched down carefully, 

so not to scare it off. | snapped a million 
pictures, knowing that one of them would 
be great! 

(Canon EOS Rebel T3i, Canon EF-S 55- 
250mm at 74mm, f/4, 1/800 of a second, 
ISO 640) 
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YOUTH PHOTOGRAPHER 13-17 
HONORABLE MENTION 


Jacob Thomas, Waxhaw 
Snowberry clearwing moth 


This snowberry clearwing moth frequents my garde 
regularly during the summer months. On this partic 
ular occasion I found it hovering around my pond, 
which has many stalks of wild Queen Anne’s lace 
growing nearby. The excitement of being able to spo 
this unique moth along with the beautiful wild flowe: 
growing nearby made me run inside and grab my car 
era. After many shots, most of which were trial and 
error, I was finally able to get a composition that I real 
liked. It was simply stunning to see how this moth 

and beetle seemed to share the bloom in symbiosis. 


(Nikon D5500, 270mm lens, f/5.6, 1/4,000, ISO 1,00 


YOUTH PHOTOGRAPHER 13-17 
HONORABLE MENTION 


Emma Barnhill, Harrisburg 
Hiding anole 


Ever since my sister and I were little, we used to run 
around outside catching lizards. The outdoors has 
always been a point of fascination for me. As I’ve 
gotten older the thrill of physically chasing and catcl 
ing little lizards doesn’t appeal to me like it used to, 
but I’ve found another way to capture them —with 
my camera! I’ll sit outside for hours, captivated by ot 
butterfly bush and all the beautiful creatures it attract 
The anole caught my eye just as I was heading insid 
He peered out at me as if to say, “Take my picture!” 


(Nikon D5200, 70—300mm f/4-5.6G at 250mm, f/ 
1/1,000 of a second, ASA 500) 


YOUTH PHOTOGRAPHER 13-17 
HONORABLE MENTION 


Peyton Moore, Wake Forest 
Tree frog 


I was just walking and minding my own business 

while doing chores outside when I was surprised to 
realize our yard waste bucket had a large tree frog 

in it. It then proceeded to hop out of the bin and lay 
dormant in the pine straw near my house. I took a 
quick picture and posted it on my Instagram, and 

after a lot of acclaim, I decided to enter it here. 


(Samsung galaxy s6 edge+, 4.3 mm, f/1.9, Auto 
Shutterspeed, ISO 800) 
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YOUTH PHOTOGRAPHER 12 & UNDER 
FIRST PLACE 


Tyler Jernigan, Snow Hill 
Hognose snake 


One afternoon my older brother found this Eastern hognose snake in his yard. He called me over so I could take photos 
of it. I started with a wide angle lens and to get closer I switched to his macro lens. I decided to lay down on the ground 
for a different angle. I was glad that the snake was very calm and let me get close. 


(Canon Rebel XSi, Canon 100mm F/2.8 IS, £/4.5, 1/22 of a second, ISO 200) 
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YOUTH PHOTOGRAPHER 12 & UNDER 
SECOND PLACE 


Minda McComas, Mill Spring 
Frog on the door 


Well, we were in bed, and Dad yelled out, 
“come downstairs.” And then we came 
down the stairs, and then we saw the frog. 
told Dad I wanted to take a picture. Then h 
handed me the camera, and | took a pictur 
of it. It was on the door and moving. 


(Nikon D3300, AF-S Nikkor 18—55mm G 
at 32mm, f/4.3, 1/60 of a second, ISO 800 
auto flash mode) 


YOUTH PHOTOGRAPHER 12 & UNDER 
THIRD PLACE 


William Hilliard, Fuquay-Varina 
Juvenile turtle 


My dad found this baby turtle in our back- 
yard. I wanted to take its picture, so I grabbe 
one of my dad’s cameras. He helped me 
with the camera settings and I took a few 
shots. This one was my favorite. 


(Nikon D7100, Nikkor 60mm, f/8, 1/60 
of a second, ISO 400) 


YOUTH PHOTOGRAPHER 12 & UNDER 
HONORABLE MENTION 


Austin Ellison, Clemmons 
Box turtle crossing 


I found this box turtle crossing the road on my way to go 
fishing. We were driving in our car toward Sunset Beach 
and | was looking down all the sides of the roads and I saw 
this big black lump in the middle of the road. I told my 
dad that I did not know what it was and he said that we 
could go find out. It turned out to be this box turtle and I 
got my camera out and took this picture. After I took this 
picture, I saw that the turtle was going to the other side 
of the road and I decided to give it some help across the 
road. You know what they say, the water is always clearer 
on the other side. 


(Nikon D3X, Nikon 18—300 VR lens 3.5/5.6, £/8, 1/100 
of asecond, ISO 200) 


YOUTH PHOTOGRAPHER 12 & UNDER 
HONORABLE MENTION 


Kaitlyn Molnar, Cary 
Forest view 


My family loves going for walks on the local trails. | also 
love taking pictures of my family and friends, my dog and 
anything in nature. We found there was a photography 
hike with a ranger at Umstead State Park in Raleigh. On 
the walk, the ranger taught us to look all around us while 
in the woods. This picture looking up at the trees was one 
of my favorites from the hike. It was a new direction for 
me to look while on a hike and I thought the view was 
very spectacular! 


(Nikon Coolpix L27 16.1 MP, Nikkor 5x Wide Optical 
Zoom, f/3.2, 1/125 of a second, ISO 80) 


YOUTH PHOTOGRAPHER 12 & UNDER 
HONORABLE MENTION 


Sarah Sheets, Greensboro 
Female cardinal 


Birds have always seemed so graceful and beautiful to me. 
My dad had strongly encouraged me to do the Wildlife in 
North Carolina contest, so I decided to take a picture of a 
bird. I was off from school when it started to snow outside. 
I grabbed my camera and headed to my grandma’s house 
because she has a birdfeeder near there. | knew birds 
would be there so I waited patiently for one to come along, 
and this cardinal did. 


(Camera Nikon D3200, Nikon DX 55—200mm at 
145mm, f/5.3, 1/1,250 of a second, ISO 1,600) 
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and your hungry family will certainly walk away from the table satisfied. Whether you're 


looking for a quick-yet-filling dinner or something to warm up a cold afternoon, Chef Chad’s 


Chili Mac is sure to please. Roughly 10 minutes of preparation and 30 minutes on the stove is all it 


takes to make this meal for eight. And non-hunters need not worry; simply substitute venison with either 


ground turkey or beef to complete the dish. “It’s perfect for a winter's day,” said Chef Chad McIntyre, who 


provides recipes for our new Wild & Tasty series. “It’s an easy way to use what you have left in the freezer 


for a quick meal.” 


VENISON CHILI MAC 
(Serves 8) 


INGREDIENTS 


1/2 pounds of ground venison 
1 tablespoon of oil 

2 tablespoons of flour 

1 tablespoon of chili powder 
Y/2 teaspoon of garlic powder 
2 cans of kidney beans 

1 cup of frozen corn 

1 can of diced tomatoes 

1 can of tomato sauce 

2 Y2 cups of chicken stock 

12 oz. box of macaroni noodles 


1 cup of shredded cheddar cheese 


PREPARATION 


To begin, add oil to a large cast iron pot and heat 
on medium high. Add the venison and brown it 
until cooked entirely through (about 7 to 10 min- 
utes). Stir regularly and break the venison into 
similar sized pieces with a wooden spoon or heat- 
proof spatula to ensure it cooks evenly. 


Add flour, chili powder and garlic powder. Stir for 
roughly 2 to 3 minutes or until the flour starts 


to coat the bottom of the pan. Then add diced 
tomatoes, tomato sauce, chicken stock, kidney 
beans and corn. Stir for another 1 to 2 minutes 
to fully incorporate the flour into the mixture. 


Add the uncooked macaroni noodles to the mix- 

ture and stir to combine. Place a lid on the pot and 
let the liquid come to a boil. Stir occasionally to 

loosen the noodles from the bottom of the pot as 

it heats up. 


When the pot reaches a boil, turn heat to low (or 
just above low} so it continues to gently simmer 
for 12 to 15 minutes, or until the pasta is tender 
and the liquid is thick and saucy. Stir frequently 
as it simmers to make sure the pasta does not 
stick to the bottom of the pot. 


Carefully taste-test a piece of pasta. If tender, 
add shredded cheese to the pot and stir in until 
it is melted. 


If desired, and depending on your taste, potential 
garnishes include: avocado, chives, cilantro leaves, 
chopped green onion, jalapenos, parsley, scallions, 
sour cream or baked tortilla strips. We’d recom- 
mend selecting one or two garnishes —not all of 
them. Serve hot and enjoy. 


Cooking Online: Tune in to the Wildlife Resources Commission's YouTube channel and Facebook page for our 
Wild & Tasty series and watch Chef Chad Mcintyre in action making this recipe and others. 
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Top: Early successional habitat like the Brushy Ridge Project may not look pretty, but it doubles as an ideal environment for a 
variety of species and as fertile hunting grounds. Above: Leaders of the Fish and Wildlife Conservation Council include (front rov 
left to right) Steven Henson and Leonard Harwood of Trout Unlimited, (back row) Jim Gray of the Ruffed Grouse Society, Ky! 
Brown with Quality Deer Management Association, and David Whitmire of the North Carolina Bowhunters Association. 


Hunters lead a grassroots coalition seeking to influence 
future plans for Nantahala and Pisgah national forests 


Written by Jack Igelman e Photographed by Melissa McGaw 
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The view of the open area may be a stark 
sontrast to the thickly forested landscape on 
surrounding ridge lines, but it has not been 
clear-cut. There are still trees—hickory and 
yaks —standing among cleared areas to allow 
small, young trees and shrubs to fill in. 

| At first glance, the area may seem like a 
scene of wreckage, but to Culclasure —a 34- 
year-old hunter crouched low and bundled in 
-amo on the chilly morning —the harvested 
yatch of land is a satisfying sight. It’s not the 
orettiest view, he admits, “but it’s going to 
ye a wildlife mecca. This is awesome for all 
sorts of animals.” 

| The opening is part of the Brushy Ridge 
project conducted by the U.S. Forest Service 
n the Mills River Watershed, a short drive 


na sunlit April morning, John Culclasure kneels on the crest of a broad 
ridge in the Pisgah National Forest, peering downslope over a fallen tree 
trunk in the Mills River Watershed. An open area ahead is marked by a few 
nature trees among a tangle of trunks and limbs. It is a site that exemplifies the 
ewly accepted approach to timber harvesting that both balances logging with 
rest restoration and mimics natural disturbances. 


from Asheville. While some timber went to 

the mill, the main goal of the project is to 

restore the health of the forest, which includes 
thinning some stands of trees and converting 
planted pine plantations to natural commu- 
nities. The project also works to help diver- 

sify the age of western North Carolina’s more 
than 1 million acres of Pisgah and Nantahala 
national forests. 

Scenes like this one could become more 
common in western North Carolina if the 
group of sportsmen who have come together 
to form the Fish and Wildlife Conservation 
Council is successful in making its voice 
heard as the U.S. Forest Service concludes its 
revision of the Nantahala and Pisgah National 
Forests Land and Resource Management Plan. 


Derek Ibarguen (top), former Pisgah 


District ranger with the U.S. Forest 
Service, and Gordon Warburton, 
Wildlife Resources Commission 
mountain ecoregion supervisor, 
have worked to improve wildlife 
habitat in the mountains. 


Roughly 100 mountain sportsmen represent- 
ing numerous organizations have formed an 
influential grassroots group advocating for 
more diversity in wildlife habitat and for 
restoration in the state’s national forests. They 
believe that a more active timber management 
approach by the Forest Service would promote 
a healthy and resilient forest, which in turn 
would benefit wildlife in general. 

The Fish and Wildlife Conservation 
Council was formed in the mid-1990s by 
Leonard Harwood of Buncombe County, 
but under the new leadership of David 
Whitmire from Transylvania County, it has 
become more active since the Forest Service 
announced the start of its revision process 
in 2012. Now, these same sportsmen who 
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are most comfortable in tree stands or with fly 
rods in hand have become regulars at commu- 
nity meetings to make sure that their views 
are included in the plan that will guide how 
the Pisgah and Nantahala national forests 
are managed over the next two decades. 

“It has been truly rewarding to see our 
sportsmen with divergent interests come 
together around the issue of critical wildlife 
habitats in our national forests,” said Gordon 
Warburton, the Wildlife Resources Commis- 
sion’s mountain ecoregion supervisor. “Our 
sportsmen and other wildlife advocates have 
invested significant personal time to learn 
about the plan and how the national forests 
operate so they could effectively promote all 
wildlife interests, both game and nongame, in 
the plan revision. What the Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Council has done to bring 
sportsmen together and to advocate for wild- 
life on federal lands is unique across the nation 
and is not being done on this level elsewhere.” 

Culclasure was hoping that the clearing in 
the Mills River Watershed would give him a 
line of sight on a gobbler he could lure into 
range on that crisp morning. Yet he was hardly 
surprised when his efforts were unsuccessful. 
Like many hunters in western North Carolina, 
he said over the past years — even decades — 
it has become more difficult to bag a turkey, 
grouse or buck. Studies by the Wildlife 
Resources Commission confirm the hunters’ 
observations: Populations of game species 
have steadily been on the decline in western 
North Carolina over the past 20 years. 

“Sportsmen across [western North 
Carolina] know the hunting is really poor,” 
Culclasure said. “The consensus across the 
board is that wildlife is suffering. I can’t tell 
you how many people I meet that say they 
used to hunt here, but now go elsewhere. 
You hear that over and over again.” 

It wasn’t always that way. The Mills River 
Watershed was once a focal point for local 
hunters, with a thriving deer herd where 
Henderson County native Culclasure grew 
up grouse hunting with his grandfather. The 
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possibility of bringing back healthy game 
populations and populations of other declin- 
ing wildlife is why Culclasure is so delighted 
by this patch of disturbed forest. The clearing 
is good for spotting turkeys, but it also pro- 
vides habitat that’s ideal for attracting wild- 
life — including turkey, grouse, deer and non- 
game species like songbirds — that rely on 
forest openings for brooding, shelter and a 
wide range of food sources. 

It’s a critical habitat that Culclasure and 
other sportsmen, the U.S. Forest Service and 
the Wildlife Resources Commission say is 
sorely underrepresented in western North 
Carolina’s public forests. A lack of timber man- 
agement projects on national forest land over 
the last couple of decades is a central factor for 
declining populations of wildlife. It is also why 


Clockwise, above: A mixture of early suc- 
cessional habitat and mature forest serves 
many users and species. Commission Con- 
servation Technician Josh Sanders uses 
a pole saw to thin branches at a field’s 
edge. Conservation Technician Clint 
Barden mows a field to help maintain an 
early successional habitat. Many species, 
like this Eastern wild turkey, benefit from 
these conservation practices. 


the sportsmen have banded together in the 
Fish and Wildlife Conservation Council. 


The Roots of Forest Management 
In 1892, a young Gifford Pinchot—a Yale 
educated scion to a fortune earned from tim- 
ber —arrived at the train depot in Ashevill 
to oversee a wooded domain around the 
Biltmore Estate. Much of those woods hac 
been damaged and heavily cutover, widely 
grazed by free-range cattle and burned by fir 
The high-minded forester not only believec 
that scientific forestry could produce timbe 
for a rapidly industrializing nation, but he we 
convinced that forests could be managed for 
future generations, too. 

Pinchot didn’t stay in Asheville for long 
But two decades later, he would again overse: 
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dortions of land once owned by George W. 
Vanderbilt—this time as the nation’s first chief 
yublic forester, located in Washington, D.C. 

Organized in 1905, the U.S. Forest Service 
was created to manage 21 million acres of 
orests in the western United States set aside 
vy President Grover Cleveland in 1897. Even- 
ually, the Forest Service turned its attention 
o the East, where forests were in dismal shape 
due, in part, to industrial-scale logging. In all, 
1 total of 20 million acres eventually became 
yart of the national forest system east of the 
Mississippi — including the 87,000 acres 
hat Pinchot originally managed on the 
3iltmore Estate. 

Unlike national parks, which are managed 
‘or preservation, national forests must be 
managed as working forests and provide for 


a multi-use mandate that considers all of its 
potential uses, from mining and timber har- 
vest to mountain biking and ginseng harvest- 
ing. The public had been excluded from par- 
ticipating in the process of deciding when, 
where and how to manage national forest 
land until the passage of the National Forest 
Management Act of 1976 increased citizen 
and scientist participation in forest decision 
making. The legislation also empowered citi- 
zen groups to use forest plans as a means to 
influence policy, such as forestry practices, 
recreational uses and other resource-har- 
vesting practices. 

That legislation is being put into practice 
four decades later with the revision of the 
Nantahala and Pisgah National Forests Land 
and Resource Management Plan. As part of 


the process, the Forest Service must take into 

account the wide range of stakeholders and 
users while employing the best science avail- 

able to revise a plan that will set the strategy 
for managing one of North Carolina’s most 

precious resources. The effort will end with 
the release of anew management plan later 
this year. 

The last national forest plan in western 
North Carolina was finalized in 1994. Advo- 
cacy efforts—led by environmentalists and 
other forest users— helped puta halt to large- 
scale clearcutting practices that had been 
employed by public land managers. At the 
moment, however, aging forests are what con- 
cern many hunters and wildlife managers. 

Warburton supports the need for increas- 
ing diversity across our forests, and the real 
need to increase the amount of quality early 
successional habitat and young forest less 
than 20 years old. For our forests to be healthy 
and diverse, Warburton said, there needs to 
be a balance of young and old trees to provide 
a wide range of habitat conditions for wild- 
life. Right now, well over 80 percent of our 
forest is over 80 years old —which he said is 
clearly out of balance. 

While the 1994 forest plan called for 10 to 
15 percent young forest, the Forest Service 
estimates that there is just | percent of early 
successional habitat—a shortfall that hasn't 
gone unnoticed by sportsmen, other wildlife 
advocates and wildlife biologists. Warburton 
said that deer hunters began to notice a decline 
in deer populations in Nantahala and Pisgah 
national forests in the early 1990s. 

“Our sportsmen began seeing declines 
in our deer harvest as forest management 
decreased to just 600 acres per year on our 
1.1 million acres of national forest lands 
beginning in the mid-1990s,” Warburton said. 
“Sportsmen complained to the Wildlife Com- 
mission at annual public hearings. It was then 
that sportsmen began to make the connection 
between wildlife populations and disturbed 
habitats. And these observations have 
extended to declines in many bird species.” 
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While the observations may have been 
anecdotal, they match trends in wildlife data. 
In North Carolina, white-tailed deer popu- 
lation densities are lowest in western coun- 
ties with large chunks of national forest. The 
Wildlife Resources Commission reported that 
the 2014-15 ruffed grouse hunting season was 
the worst on record. Grouse, like many species 
that make a home in early successional habi- 
tats, depend on habitat created by forest distur- 
bances like fire and timber harvesting. 

“Pve talked to a lot of old-timers that used 
to grouse hunt but don’t anymore. They say 
you should've been here in the ’60s, 70s and 
80s,” said Jim Gray, a Macon County grouse 
hunter, Fish and Wildlife Conservation Coun- 
cil member and Ruffed Grouse Society repre- 
sentative. He went on to add, tongue-in-cheek, 
that “last year | brought home seven birds. The 
family would starve to death if we depended 
on that.” 

Gray worries that the lack of game has 
an impact on the future of hunting. Without 
birds, it’s difficult to train dogs that depend 
on repetitions to get the hang of it. Gray hunts 
primarily on Forest Service land in far south- 
western Clay, Graham and Macon counties, 
each of which has large swaths of public 


Early successional growth, coupled 
with mature hard mast trees like oak 
and hickory, serve a variety of species, 
including white-tailed deer (right). 
Turkey hunters can also take advantage 


of open spaces and mature forest areas. 


forest. In Macon, for example, 46 percent of 
the county is in national forest; in Graham, 
that figure jumps to 59 percent. 

According to Kyle Brown, a member of the 
Quality Deer Management Association and 
the Fish and Wildlife Conservation Council, 
sportsmen rely on national forests more than 
ever as once rural areas are developed and 
higher property values make hunting leases 
on private land more expensive. “National 
Forest land has become more valuable to 
hunters as accessible private land has become 
more scarce,” Brown said. 

In all, roughly half of the public hunting 
land in North Carolina is within the Nanta- 
hala and Pisgah national forests. “It’s one 
thing to have a place to hunt, but it’s another 
thing to actually have some success,” Brown 
said. “It isn’t all about the success, but you 
want a chance. You don’t go fishing in a 
mud puddle.” 


One Voice 

That’s why Whitmire, Brown, Gray, Culclasure 
and many other members of the Fish and 
Wildlife Conservation Council were part of a 
cadre of hunters from throughout the region 
who showed up at one of the first meetings 


held by the Forest Service to discuss the fore: 
plan revision in early 2013. Since then, the 
agency has hosted dozens of meetings to 
discuss a range of forest planning topics — 
and at each one, sportsmen have been in 
attendance. To their surprise, they weren 
the only ones in orange or camo. Interest i1 
the forest plan revision expanded beyont 
just hunters and fishermen, as there was a1 
outpouring of other residents concerned 
about a lack of forest management on Fore 
Service land. 

“It was very encouraging to meet othe 
hunters who felt the same way and felt like 
the forest plan was a chance to make a di 
ference,” Culclasure said. 

Whitmire was one of the hunters Culclasu 
met at the first public meeting he attended. A 
bowhunter, Whitmire started to notice chang 
in the deer population in the mid-1990s. B 
the 2000s, he said “the loss of deer was sta 
gering. I thought the population should be 
better since there are fewer hunters. I felt like 
needed to do something about it.” 

Whitmire is currently the chair of the Fi: 
and Wildlife Conservation Council. That sar 
group formed by Harwood more than twe 
decades ago has now transformed into a1 


“National Forest land has become more 


active and influential grassroots coalition. 

According to Harwood, there “really wasn’t 
a need for a voice for wildlife” prior to the 

noticeable decline of game. That’s no longer 
the case. 

What Harwood saw in Brown, Culclasure, 
Gray, Whitmire and others was a renewed 
energy among sportsmen who could help 
express the conservation values hunters place 
on national forest land. Since then, monthly 
Fish and Wildlife Conservation Council 

‘meetings have attracted a full room of anglers 
and hunters. 

“| think in general, people don’t necessar- 

| ily accept hunting, and most hunters struggle 
to express our conservation values,” Whitmire 

said. “What’s unique about this is that we have 
not isolated ourselves and have come to the 
table. Rather than speaking as individuals, 
all of the sportsmen are coming together as 
one voice.” 

And the Forest Service has indeed lis- 
tened. “This is definitely the right conversa- 
tion at the right time,” said former Pisgah 
District Ranger Derek !barguen, who was re- 
assigned last July. “Hunters have definitely 
helped other forest users better understand 
the need to increase the pace and scale of 
forest restoration and to have young forest 
spread across the landscape. Because they’ve 
come to the table, they’ve helped validate 
their views.” 

_ What impressed Warburton most about 
the fledgling movement of hunters, fishermen 
Lnd other wildlife advocates participating in 
the planning process was that it included all 
types of hunters — from bowhunters to rifles 
to big game to birds. “Sportsmen have put 
a differences and are rallying around habi- 
at,” Warburton said. 


aking Timber Management a Priority 

arburton notes that the Wildlife Resources 
ommission is recognized by law as the 
rustee of the state’s fish and wildlife resources, 
nd has a long history of working coopera- 
ively with public land managers. His job, he 


valuable to hunters as accessible private 
land has become more scarce.” 


NANTAHALA NATIONAL FOREST 


PISGAH NATIONAL FOREST 


Anyone interested in learning more about the Fish and Wildlife Conservation 


Council can contact David Whitmire at avery@comporium.net. 


explains, is to help inform their concerns with 
science and data so that positions developed 
have a credible basis. 

While the biology is complex, Warburton 
tends to translate the science into metaphors, 
including this one: Habitat is a chess board and 
the wildlife its pieces. “You can’t play without 
having both of them,” Warburton said. 

In order to improve the playing field, 
sportsmen are advocating for more active 
wildlife habitat management. This includes 
prescribed burns and more timber harvesting, 
the latter still being a touchy subject in wes- 
tern North Carolina. 

By law, the Forest Service is required to fol- 
low federal guidelines that study the impact of 
a project and to get public opinion on specific 
projects. The Brushy Ridge project, while 
widely supported among stakeholders promot- 
ing restoration, raised concerns among user 
groups, such as mountain bikers and hikers, 
who were worried about the potential loss of 
some trails and the scenic impact. 

One of the goals of sportsmen during the 
plan revision process is not to eliminate these 
other uses of forest, but to help convey to the 
public why timber management projects are 
beneficial to forest ecology and to other uses 
like recreation. 

“| think that public opinion that timber 
cutting was bad had an effect on the manage- 
ment,” Gray said. “But over the years, they 
weren't hearing much from the hunting 


groups. We didn’t have a consolidated voice. 
I think the turnout of hunters has been a huge 
development. That’s been a major outcome 
and has a lot to do with a broader spectrum 
look at the forest.” 

At the core of their mission is ensuring 
that future management of the national forest 
includes more projects like Brushy Ridge, 
which would improve habitat for game and 
non-game species, from golden-winged war- 
blers to grouse. The group is also pushing 
for more projects to restore our altered forests 
by helping to save oaks and hemlocks, bring- 
ing back chestnut, and establishing con- 
trolled burns in our fire-adapted ecosystems. 

Warburton is hoping that the management 
plan process can bring the “pendulum” back 
to the middle, where reasonable amounts of 
forest management can help restore our forest 
communities and critical wildlife habitats. At 
the very least, sportsmen and wildlife advo- 
cates have been heard and have made signifi- 
cant contributions to the dialogue. 

“This is what we see wildlife needs now, 
and maybe in 15 years, that will be different,” 
Warburton said. “Sportsmen are promoting 
a different side of the forest management 
equation. They are the voice for wildlife and 
they are having a positive impact.” © 


Jack Igelman is a freelance writer based in 


Asheville and an occasional contributor to 
Wildlife in North Carolina. 
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‘\Meet Our 
Superb Suckers! 


PLICATE LIPS PAPILLOSE LIPS 
Robust redhorse White sucker 


North Carolina has more of these unique 
fishes than any place on Earth 


written by Jeff Beane 
illustrations by Amelia Hansen 
nature activity by Anne M. Runyon 


uckers are closely related to min- 
nows and come from the family 
Catostomidae, which means “under 
mouth.” It is an appropriate name, 
because a sucker’s mouth is located on 
the underside of its head. Suckers’ thick, 
protrusive lips are useful features when 
distinguishing between species. Lips of 
different species may be plicate (with 
vertical folds), papillose (with small, 
round or granular projections), or some 
combination of the two. Suckers also have 
a scaleless head, a single dorsal fin 
and a single row of pharyngeal 
teeth (toothlike projections 
in the back of the throat). 


GOLDEN REDHORSE 

Our largest sucker genus is Moxostoma 
(the redhorses) named for their often 
reddish fins. North Carolina has 11 redhorse 
species. Most are relatively large and 
streamlined, with big scales. 
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The NORTHERN 
HOGSUCKER is common in 
many Mountains and Upper 
Piedmont rivers. Our two 
hogsuckers (Hypentelium) 
have very large heads and 
lips, and tapered bodies. 


WHAT ARE THOSE SUCKERS DOING OUT THERE? Most suckers breed in — 
Suckers live in flowing rivers and streams. Some can spring. Strategies vary between species, but 

also live in lakes. They are relatively sedentary, but many go on mass migrations upstream to suitable 
can swim quickly if necessary. Well-adapted to life on spawning sites, often in very small streams. Their sticky 
stream bottoms, they eat aquatic insects, worms, snails, eggs adhere to gravel on the stream bottom. The eggs 
clams and other invertebrates. They use their unique are usually scattered randomly, but in some redhorse 
mouths to suction up prey like a vacuum cleaner. Some species, males construct nest-like depressions, and 
use their pharyngeal teeth to crush hard mollusks and male chubsuckers defend them. Newly hatched 
crayfish before swallowing them. Most species also _ suckers school together briefly before splitting 


<7 


eat algae and other plant material. up to live mostly solitary lives. Suckers typ- 
ically live for about four to 12 years, but 


some may live 25 years or longer. 


RIVER CARPSUCKER 
The carpsuckers 
(Carpiodes) are 
named for their 
resemblance to 
Eurasian carp. 

Four carpsucker 
species live in 
North Carolina. 


SUCKER CENTRAL 

Nearly 80 sucker species are recognized. One occurs only in China and one lives in both Siberia and North 
America. The rest are North American, with between one-third and one-half living right here in North 
Carolina. Owing to its diverse geography and 17 different rivers basins, our state has at least 29 species, 
including five that have yet to be formally described and named. All of our river systems have suckers. The 
Yadkin-Pee Dee basin has the most, with 17, and the New River system has the fewest, with two (white 
sucker and Northern hogsucker). Stokes County, besides boasting Hanging Rock State Park and a mountain 
range (the Sauratowns) rising and falling almost entirely within its borders, also takes the prize for the most 
suckers. Its +4 square miles of water are home to 11 species of suckers — more than any other county or 
similar-sized area on Earth. 
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_ WHY THOSE SUCKERS MATTER 


Although occasionally eaten, suckers are not highly 

prized as food for people in this country —mostly because 

of their bony flesh. They do have key ecological roles. 
Suckers are important stream invertebrate predators, serve 
as food for many larger fishes and other animals, and are 
environmental quality indicators. In some stream ecosystems, 
suckers comprise most of the biomass. Suckers need clean- 
flowing streams and cannot tolerate polluted waters. 

The old saying, “There’s a sucker born every minute,” 
might be true. However, birth does not guarantee survival. 
Seven suckers in North Carolina are state-listed as endangered, 
threatened or of special concern. Another six are designated 
“significantly rare” by the state Natural Heritage Program. 
Water pollution can kill suckers and their prey. Siltation 
from erosion can suffocate both eggs and adults. Various 
types of habitat changes can decrease, fragment or 
eliminate populations. For example, dams and 
impoundments prevent suckers from moving upstream 
to their spawning sites. Introduced species (like flathead 
catfish and other predatory fishes) not only eat suckers, 
but compete with them for food. The Wildlife Resources 
Commission and partnering agencies are working to 
increase populations of some imperiled species, including 
robust and sicklefin redhorses. The health and diversity of 
waterways is important to everyone. We can’t afford to lose 


those suckers! 


Get Outside! 
All river basins and most streams in North 
Carolina have at least one sucker species. If you 
live anywhere near fresh water, you might see 
suckers; clear streams and rivers provide the 
best views. Small bridges make good obser- 
vatories. Binoculars and polarized glasses can 
greatly improve visibility. Some sucker species 
are difficult to identify, even in-hand, but a 
good field guide can help. Suckers are not 
easily caught on hooks, but occasionally take 
small, natural baits like worms or doughballs. 
Learn what suckers live in your area, and watch 
for their spawning runs in spring, 

A few sucker species are exhibited at the 
~ North Carolina Aquariums and at the North 
Carolina Zoo’s Streamside exhibit. 
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Read and Find Out 
m “The Freshwater Fishes of North Carolina” Gy Edwarc 
Carolina Wildlife Resources Commission, 1991. 
m= “A Field Guide to Freshwater Fishes of North America North of Mesicoe 
by Lawrence M. Page and Brooks M. Burr, Houghton Mifflin Co., TOOL 
™ “The Fishes of Tennessee” by David A. Etnier and Wayne C. Starnes, The 
University of Tennessee Press, 1993. ; 


In Wildlife in North Carolina 
= “In Search of the Robust Redhorse” by Todd Pusser, February 2007. 


On the Internet (websites in praise of suckers, and debunking many of the 
myths about them): 


% 
http://blog.nature.org /science /2015/03/02/a-sucker-myth-is-born-every-minute / 
http://moxostoma.com / : 


j 
q 
Find out more about Project WILD Workshops and literature at the Wildlife : 
Commission’s website at newildlife.org. 


and print design on sturdy paper, like cardstock. 
= 120% to fit 8.5” x 11” paper.) 


mask along thick black line. Cut two slits, one 
each side of snout. 


2 efully pinch down (mountain fold) along the -- - 
lines. Pinch along the snout, along the jaws, above 
eyes, and above the papillose lips. Follow curves 
sculpt your mask. 


two small Vs to create nostrils on the snout. 


5) Fold up (valley fold) along ---- lines. Fold along jaws, 
_ Snout and in scales. 


a ae ee ee me we ae ee oe oe 


copyright Anne Rungen 


PAPILLOSE LIPS 


6) If you want to wear your mask, cut out the eyes. 


7) Fit chin A over chin B, matching the curves and edges. 
Glue shut. 


8) Fold copyright area up against snout and glue shut. 
Gently press and curl to shape lips 
around snout. s 


9) Press the lips down and glue both UW 
sides to snout. 


SHOW YOUR WILD SIDE! 


10) Glue the valley folds in the scales shut, Post images of you and your mask 
punch two holes and add strings to on Instagram with hashtag 
finish your Northern Hogsucker mask. #WildNotebookActivity 
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_back porch | 


Edited by Mike Zlotnicki 


Wake County Wildlife Club Celebrates 50 years 
as Dixie Deer Classic Turns 37 


arch certainly means college basketball 

for sports enthusiasts, especially on 
Tobacco Road. The ACC basketball tourna- 
ment is on the second weekend. But the first 
weekend of March, at least for sportsmen, 
always means the Dixie Deer Classic is back 
at the North Carolina State Fairgrounds. 

The Classic is hosted by the Wake County 

Wildlife Club, a 100-member group founded 


in 1966. The Classic debuted in 1981 in an 
effort to showcase deer hunting and the largest 
bucks harvested each year. Since then, it has 
grown to one of the biggest annual events 
at the fairgrounds, with more than 20,000 
people attending each year. It now offers much 
more than just deer hunting. It is a family- 
oriented, three-day event, with children under 
13 admitted free of charge. On Fridays, youth 
ages 13-18, ladies, service members and 
seniors can all attend for a half-price $6 
ticket. A simple hand stamp makes it good 
for all weekend. 

Just as the Classic has surged in popularity 
over the years, it has also grown in scope on 
the fairgrounds. The Jim Graham Building 
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serves as the main hall, offering 90,000 square 
feet filled primarily with exhibitors. The 
25,000-square-foot Dorton Arena houses gun 
dealers and is the main stage for celebrity 


speakers, which over the years have included 
bow hunting experts and authors Chuck 
Adams and Fred Bear, deer hunter extraordi- 
naire Dick Idol, rocker turned hunting enthu- 
siast Ted Nugent, “Duck Dynasty” star Phil 


Wake County Wildlife Club instructors, students 
(including parents and their children) pose for a 
photo after passing the NCWRC’s hunter educa- 
tion course in the 1980s. W.C.W.C. instructors 
included Larry Tysor, Bill Singletary, Rick 
Johnson and Earl Haga. 


Robertson and hunting author and TV 
personality Brenda Valentine. 

Hunters can bring their buck mounts and 
racks and bear skulls to the 50,000-square-foot 
Exhibition Center to be scored and put on 


display. (The Wildlife Resources Commissio 
also has a display on the back wall.) In 201 
the Dixie Deer Classic is expanding to the 

Kerr Scott building, where events will includ 
the N.C. Bowhunters Association 3-D archer 
competition and an archery alley for childrer 

Revenue from ticket sales and booth spac 
rentals help fund the Wake County Wildlif 
Club’s many youth and conservation pro- 
grams. To date, the Club has spent hundred: 
of thousands of dollars to promote hunter 
education, wildlife and natural resources 
conservation and education. This includes 
the Club’s commitment over the past 30 year 
to provide instructors — and camper schol- 
arships — for the Fur, Fish @ Game Ren- 
dezvous camp. This week-long camp, run b 
N.C. State instructors for boys and girls age 
11 to 16, is held each summer at Millstone 
4-H Camp in Ellerbe. 

“The Wake County Wildlife Club is a non 
profit group of men and women who, for ove 
50 years, have worked to promote conser- 
vation of our natural resources, education c 
the public and ethical behavior in the out- 
doors,” club president Jerry Wagoner said. 
“Since its inception, the Wake County Wild. 
life Club has been at the forefront of trying 
to enhance the wildlife experience for all of 
North Carolina. Since 1981 the Dixie Deer 
Classic has been recognized nationally as the 
premier trophy white-tailed deer show in th 
country. It has provided an event for sports- 
men and women to meet each other and set 
firsthand the vast array of hunting equipmen 
and supplies and to also meet and listen to 
the biggest names in the whitetail world.” 


Get N.C. Wildlife Update—news including season dates, bag limits, 
eC NEWSLETTER | egislative updates and more—delivered to your Inbox from the N.C. 
Wildlife Resources Commission. Sign up at ncwildlife.org/enews. 


Pender County Shooting Range Opens 


he N.C. Wildlife Resources Commission 

and Pender County hosted an open 
house with a ribbon cutting ceremony on 
Noy. 4 to celebrate the grand opening of the 
Holly Shelter Shooting Range. 

The range, which is located at 8718 Shaw 
Highway in Rocky Point, has a 200-yard rifle 
range with 12 shooting stations, a 50-yard 
pistol range with 12 shooting stations, a 
target archery range and a 20-station 3D 
archery course. 

“It’s easy to see the excitement sur- 
rounding this new shooting range,” Wildlife 
Resources Commission Deputy Director of 
Operations Erik Christofferson said. “By 
working with Pender County and the National 
Rifle Association, we were able to create a safe 
environment for shooting sports enthusiasts 
to practice their passion.” 

Pender County will oversee operation and 
routine maintenance of the range and will staff 
it with safety officers. The facility will be avail- 
able to the general public, shooting sports 
teams and law enforcement for practice, train- 
ing and recreational use. A daily pass for the 
range will cost $5. The range will open to the 
public from 8:30 a.m. until 5:30 p.m. on 
Wednesday through Saturday, and from 1:30 
p.m. until 5:30 p.m. on Sunday. It will be 
closed on Mondays and Tuesdays. 

“Pender County is excited to collaborate 
with the Commission to provide the public 
access to this outstanding firing range facil- 
ity,” said Pender County Manager Randell 
Woodruff. “The Holly Shelter property is a 
tremendous recreational asset in southeastern 
North Carolina and this is just one more 


BY THE NUMBERS 


How big of an impact has the Wake County Wild- 
life Club had on the outdoors community over 

the past 50 years? For a little perspective, just 

take a look at the numbers below. The Club has: 
* Donated more than $800,000 in gratis 


booth space at the Dixie Deer Classic 

Given $400,000 in financial grants to 
conservation organizations 

Contributed $200,000 to camper and 
college scholarships 

Scored and recorded more than 15,000 deer 


RYAN KENNEMUR/NOWRC 
The Holly Shelter Shooting Range opened 

to the public last November. The new 

shooting facility features a 200-yard 

rifle range with 12 shooting stations. 

way we can showcase this 50,000-acre gem 
and Pender County.” 

The Commission funded the $1.5 million 
project using money from Pittman Robertson 
Federal Grant Funds, the Wildlife Endowment 
Fund and a grant from the National Rifle 
Association through its Public Range Fund, 
which was established in 2009 to provide 
funding for the construction of public ranges 
across the country. 

For more information on shooting 
ranges in North Carolina, visit: 
newildlife.org/ shootingranges. 


* Have had more than 10,000 attendees at Out- 
door Lore, the Wildlife Scavenger Hunt and 
Outdoor Career Day at the Dixie Deer Classic 
Have taught more than 8,000 people in hunter 
education classes. An additional 2,000 people 
have taken tree stand safety courses at co-spon- 
sored National Hunting and Fishing Day 
Have awarded more than 50 three-year 
Wildlife in North Carolina subscriptions and 
youth, adult and senior Lifetime Licenses at 
various events. 


In January and February, these seasons are 
open in North Carolina: 


Black Bear: Through Jan. 2 (See Regulations 
Digest for locations.) 


Bobcat: Through Feb. 28 
Brant: Through Jan. 28 


Canada Goose and White-Fronted Goose: 
Resident Population Zone: Through Feb. 11; 
Northeast Hunt Zone: (by permit only) 
Through Jan. 28 


Common Snipe: Through Feb. 28 
Crow: Through Feb. 28 
Ducks, Coots and Mergansers: Through Jan. 28 


Sea Ducks (In special sea duck areas only): 
Through Jan. 28 


Fox: See Regulations Digest for seasons and 
locations 


Hatchery Supported Trout Waters: 
Through Feb. 28 


Light Geese (Snow, Blue and Ross’): Regular 
season through Feb. 11; Conservation Order 
Season (by permit only) Feb. 13—March 31 


Mourning Dove: Through Jan. 14 

Pheasant: Through Feb. 1 

Quail: Through Feb. 28 

Rabbit: Through Feb. 28 

Squirrel: Gray and red through Feb. 28 

Tundra Swan: Through Jan. 31 (by permit only) 


White-Tailed Deer: Eastern, Central and 
Northwestern through Jan. 2. Western is closed 


Woodcock: Through Jan. 28 
Youth Waterfowl Days: Feb. 4 and Feb. 11 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


FriDAY—SUNDAY, JAN. 13-15 


It may be chilly outside, but it’s warm 
inside at the 27th Bass & Saltwater Fish- 
ing Expo. Once again it will be held at 
the State Fairgrounds in Raleigh. The 
Jim Graham Building and the Exposition 
Center will have marine dealers, tackle 
dealers and seminars on saltwater and 
freshwater fishing. For more information, 
visit ncboatshows.com. 


THURS DAY— SUNDAY, Fes. 9-12 


The 45th Annual Mid-Atlantic Boat 
Show will be held in Charlotte at the 
Charlotte Convention Center. In addi- 
tion to boats to look at (and buy), there 
will be seminars on boat maintenance 
and various fishing topics. To learn 
more, visit midatlanticboatshow.com. 


CANCELED 


The annual East Carolina Wildlife 
Arts and Decoy Carving Festival in 
Washington for the past 21 years is no 
more. On Jan. 24, the judging for the 
2017 winner of the state duck stamp 
will be held at the Washington Civic 
Center from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. This will 
be open to the public at no charge. 


Readers should check with the contact listed before traveling 
to an event. Items for listing should be conservation- oriented 
and should be submitted at least four months in advance 
to mike.zlotnicki@ncwildlife.org, or call 919-707-0175. 


Help conserve wildlife for future generations. 
In 1981, hunters, anglers and wildlife enthusiasts 
became shareholders in an innovative investment 
and conservation program called the North 
Carolina Wildlife Endowment Fund. 

Today, the commission has 19 different life- 
time licenses in five categories: Infant, Youth, 
Adult, Senior and Disabled. 

The endowment fund for wildlife was a simple 
yet revolutionary idea: Create a lifetime inland 
fishing or hunting license. Put the license fees into 
a special fund. Spend the accrued interest, not the 
principal, on programs and projects that benefit 
fish and wildlife. To learn more or to purchase a 
lifetime license visit ncwildlife.org /licensing or 
call 1-888-248-6834. 
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Officers Honored for Helping Homeless Veteran 


ildlife officers are trained to be prepared 

for most any situation. They regularly 
patrol remote areas and must be versatile enough 
to handle whatever comes their way, on land or 
water. These same officers are also taught to be 
compassionate, and it was that skill that led offi- 
cers David Descourouez and Isaac Hannah — 
along with dispatcher Teresa Beasley — to save 
a man desperately in need of a little kindness 
and generosity. 

Beasley, Descourouez and Hannah were 
honored with a Governor’s Award for helping 
a homeless veteran who had been living out of 
his car, without food or heat, in South Mountain 
Game Land last January. They received their 
awards during the Wildlife Commission meeting 
last October in Raleigh. 

“It’s amazing what can happen when you 
show you care about someone,” Col. Jon Evans 
said in a video honoring the three Wildlife 
Resources Commission employees that was 
played during the meeting and can be found 
online with videos honoring other Governor’s 
Award winners at oshr.nc. gov. 

Descourouez and Hannah were patrolling 
South Mountain Game Land in Rutherford 
County on a bitter-cold evening last January 
when they came upon a car parked along the 
side of a road. Assuming the car belonged to a 
hunter, they continued their patrol but 
returned after dark to make sure the person 
had made his way out of the woods. That’s when 
they found the owner back at the car. 

“We asked if he had been hunting and he 
said, ‘Well, ve been trying to find something 


KATY WARNE! 


Left to right: Interim Director of State Human 
Resources Paula Woodhouse, Master Officer 
Isaac Hannah, Telecommunicator Teresa 
Beasley and Wildlife Law Enforcement Officer 
David Descourouez. 


to eat,” Hannah said in the video. “He said he 
had been there since the previous Friday and that 
he hadn’t had anything to eat. He said ‘please 
help me.’ And when he said that, we realized 
that this man, he’s at the end of his rope.” 

Descourouez and Hannah decided it was up 
to them to provide a lifeline. They pieced together 
their personal rations to give the man a meal, and 
then called Beasley in the Raleigh headquarters 
to find him shelter. Beasley worked the phones 
and internet in search of a shelter with an opening 
until arranging a spot at the Sisters in Christ 
Ministry in Spindale. 

“When they got there, there were three people 
standing in the door waiting on him, just wel- 
coming him,” Beasley said. “It was wonderful.” 

Descourouez and Hannah downplayed their 
actions, instead crediting their experience and 
training for why they went above and beyond to 
help a person in need. “It takes the experience 
that we've got through time combined and (the 
knowledge to) just listen,” Descourouez said. 
“And most of the time people forget to do that, 
(to) just listen to what people have to say.” 

Evans points to Descourouez and Hannah 
as examples of the impact a wildlife officer can 
have in a community. “Many of our officers would 
have simply dealt with the fact that someone 
was there unlawfully, but these officers recog- 
nized an opportunity to help somebody.” 


NATURE’S WAYS 


How Does Plant Succession = 
Change a Forest? 


written by Clyde Sorenson 


illustrated by Jim Brown 


WHETHER THE RATES OF CHANGE ARE MEASURED IN MINUTES 


OR MILLENNIA, ecosystems and the communities of life living within them are 

in a constant state of flux. This is particularly true of plant communities in the warm, 
humid southeastern United States. Vegetation following land disturbance, such as 

logging, follows a predictable pattern of change — or succession. 


“, 7 =~ Prt 3 ae a ~ ee £2 “ a aN 
|. FIELD EDGE TRANSITIONING TO FOREST = =— 


DOG FENNEL BROOMSEDGE SWEETGUMS AND LOBLOLLY PINES OAKS AND HICKORIES 


Bare ground is originally colonized by pioneer-__As early as the first year, seeds of sweetgum, loblolly pine Over decades, those early colonizing tree 


ing grasses and herbs with seeds easily trans- and other sun-loving trees will blow into the field. If the species will gradually be replaced with tree 

ported by the wind. Within a single growing disturbance was logging, many of the hardwood stumps _ species which have more shade tolerant 

season in most of North Carolina, the earth in _ will send up sprouts, giving these tree species a head seedlings. In most of North Carolina, the 

a disturbed site will be completely covered by _ start. Within a few years, the field will become a dense forest will ultimately transition to a “climax” 

a dense herbaceous layer. stand of young trees that shade out the grasses, herbs of oaks and hickories, with maples and 
and sun-loving shrubs that once dominated the field. beeches in cooler and moister sites. Of 


course, no forest is this simple, and local 


: : : disturbances frequently reset the clock. 
It’s important to remember that in much of North Carolina, and much of q a 


the Southeast for that matter, the forest is maintained in a “sub-climax” 
condition by regular disturbance. Our beloved, diverse and endangered 
longleaf savannahs rely on frequent fires to maintain their open character Succession also happens in places where plants had 


and lush, wiregrass and herb ground cover. never grown. Algae, lichens and mosses can slowly 
colonize on bare rock where, over many years, they 


PINE FOREST GROUND FIRE 


produce enough soil for vascular plants to establish. 
In decades or centuries, a forest may develop on 
what was once barren stone. 


BARE ROCKS WITH 
COLONIZING PLANTS 
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Life in the Slow Lane 


written by Jim Dean 


hen I turned on my cell phone one morning 
this past summer, I clicked on a message from 
my son, Scott. “Found this in my backyard garden,” 
he had written. “Figured you'd like it to see it.” 
Attached were digital photos of a baby box turtle 
about the size of a 50-cent piece. I was stunned. As 
a child growing up in the 1950s, I had 
always hoped that I might someday find 
one that small—not to keep; just to 
briefly admire. Because young Eastern box 
turtles (Terrapene carolina carolina) spend 
their early years mostly under forest leaf 
litter, they are notoriously elusive. 
Among the friends and former 
co-workers at the Wildlife Resources 
Commission who share my fascination 
with turtles, only a few have ever reported 
finding a baby box turtle. Tom Cooper, 
my childhood buddy, found one a few 
years ago and forwarded me a photo 
because he knew I would be very jealous. 
When I was a child fishing with my 
grandfather, I was always on the lookout 
for turtles. If | saw a baby Eastern painted 
turtle or slider, | would try to catch it in 
the landing net. Most were inspected 
and released, but I also occasionally brought one 
home to keep in a bowl of water with a rock to climb 
on. I would feed it flies, and release it on our next 
“Any box turtle | fishing trip. 
spotted in the road I was also a relentless protector of turtles, using 
my meager allowance to “rescue” an occasional baby 
redear turtle sold out of a dime-store tank. Often, the 
my grandparents shells of these little turtles had been painted with 
constituted acrisis | Pink or chartreuse enamel. I would carefully peel off 
the paint and try to nurse it back to health. The threat 
of turtle-transmitted salmonella ended the legal pet 
sothat! could turtle trade years ago, but it would have been banned 
carry it to safety.” in due time anyway. 

Of course, any box turtle I spotted in the road dur- 
ing trips to visit my grandparents constituted a crisis 
that required a stop so that I could carry it to safety. 
While drivers may still see box turtles in the highway, 
such encounters seem to be far less common these 
days. Nor do I encounter as many on our farm as I 
once did. 

While the Eastern box turtle (one of four sub- 
species found throughout much of the eastern United 
States) is uniquely protected from most natural pred- 
ators by its rugged shell and hinged plastron (lower 


PHOTOGRAPH BY SCOTT DEAN 


during trips to visit 


that required a stop 
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shell) that can be raised like a drawbridge to protect 
its withdrawn head, the numbers of these interesting 
creatures have almost certainly declined. Insecticides 
and other farm chemicals may have played a role, 
along with habitat loss and highway mortality. 

Typically, box turtles have a home range of 5 to 10 
acres, but they may range as far as 5 to 15 miles look- 
ing for a mate. Once fertilized, the female digs a hole 
and lays her eggs in a sunny spot, often using the same 
area year after year. Since opportunities to mate are so 
random, the female has adapted the ability to store 
sperm for up to four years after mating. Usually, she 
will lay two to eight eggs that will hatch in about 
six weeks. 

The hatchlings must fend for themselves, and are 
vulnerable to predators until they grow considerably 
larger and develop the hinged plastron. Indeed, they 
do not reach sexual maturity until they are about 20 
years old. It is not unusual for individuals to live 50 
years or more, and life spans in excess of a century 
have been recorded — the oldest in captivity report- 
edly survived 138 years. 

With its secure home on its back, a wandering life- 
style and an egalitarian diet, the box turtle is well 
adapted to long life (barring mostly human-caused 
calamities). Favorite foods include snails, slugs, worms, 
insects, mushrooms, roots, young leafy plants and 
low-growing fruits and berries, especially strawberries 
—even carrion. Like many birds and mammals, they 
also serve an important dispersal role for some plants 
because the seeds they eat pass through them before 
they germinate. 

Even if box turtles (and most wild creatures) were 
not protected, they do not make good pets. They tend 
to dehydrate in captivity, and are deprived of their 
need to bury themselves under soil and leaf litter for 
the winter to hibernate. 

If you are inclined to stop to rescue a box turtle in 
the road, you might be doing it a favor to take it to the 
side of the road it was headed toward. They like to 
ramble, but they know where they want to go, and are 
remarkably stubborn about it. 

I have pretty much given up the notion that I will 
ever find a baby box turtle, but my obsession with all 
things turtle has not greatly diminished. Not long ago, 
| again had the recurring dream that I found a small 
turtle in the edge of a pond. And, by golly, here’s 
another! Soon, Iam on my hands and knees, raking 
in dozens, hundreds. 

Then I wake up. I’m always disappointed. 
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Sea oats and clouds 
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4 SMILE, YOU'RE ON CANDID 
CRITTER CAM 
Improved technology has turned trail 
cams from fun toys into tools for 
studying animal populations. Now, 
North Carolina is calling on its citizen 
scientists to get involved through the 


new statewide Candid Critters program. 


FARMING FOR FISH 

We take you on a behind-the-scenes 
tour of the Wildlife Resources Com- 
mission’s six fish hatcheries, which are 
responsible for stocking more than 9 
million fish each year in North Carolina 


public lakes, ponds, rivers and streams. 


BACKYARD BANDITS 

With their intelligence, remarkably 
diverse diet and surprising social skills, 
raccoons are among the most success- 
ful mammals in North America. We 
examine how these masked bandits 
have managed to adapt to an ever 


increasing human population. 
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